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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


JUNE 4-5 Cedar Crest College 
ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES 


Outdoor production of the Gilbert Murray version 
at 6:30 P.M. No tickets required. 


JUNE 22-JULY 11 College of William and Mary 
ANNUAL INSTITUTE ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


Director: Professor Anthony P. Wagener 

Associates: Professor George J. Ryan, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Miss Geraldine Rowe, Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg; Professor Walter 
Miller, University of Missouri 


JUNE 29-JULY 1 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


Denver 


Professor E. D. 


Chairman of Local Committee: 
Cressman, University of Denver 


PROGRAM 
Monday 3 P. M. 
Mr. Ralph B. Putnam, East High School, Denver, 
presiding. 
Speakers: Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Director of the Col- 


lege of Education, University of Colorado; Mrs. 
Bernice S. Engle, Central High School, Omaha; 
Miss Margaret Clinton, Skinner Junior School, 
Denver; Miss Dorothy Park Latta, New York 
University. 

Tuesday 2:15 P. M. 

Speakers: Professor B. L. Ullman, University of Chi- 
cago; Professor L. R. Lind, University of Kansas; 
Professor Clyde Murley, Northwestern University; 
Rev. Raymond A. Waser, First Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Denver; Professor Mark E. 
Hutchinson, Cornell College. 

Tuesday 7 P. M. Dinner Meeting. 

Professor B. L. Ullman, president of the American 
Classical League, presiding. 

Speaker: Professor C. C. Mierow, Carleton College. 

Wednesday 2:15 P. M. 

Speakers: Professor O. W. Reinmuth, University of 
Texas; Sister M. Lilliana Owens, St. Mary’s High 
School, Colorado Springs; Mr. Peter H. Holme, 
President of the Phi Beta Kappa Association of 
Denver; Professor Edward F. D’Arms, University 


of Colorado. 





COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON AESCHYLUS 


Some Medical Terms in Aeschylus 


That certain words in the vocabulary of Aeschylus 
are medical terms or have a medical significance has 
been noted by the commentators. Thus, Aeyyy and 
xdpoas (Ch. 282) are specifically medical terms, while 
répvw and xaiw (Ag. 849) are surgical, and évrépvew 
dxos (Ag. 17; cf. Supp. 268, Ch. 539, also Euripides, 
Andromache 12, Alcestis g71) are drawn from phar- 
macy. Other such words are not so familiar as having 
a specific medical content. Of these I mention a few 
below. 

dayédSawa ‘cancerous sore’: used by Aeschylus in a 
literal sense in his Philoctetes (Fr. 253), in a line which 
is repeated by Euripides in his play of the same name 
(Fr. 792) with change of verb. For the medical use, 
cf. Hippocrates Aer 10. The verb gayedavoopa and 


several other formations from the same root occur com- 
monly in medical literature. 

prey: The root of this word was extremely pro- 
ductive of technical medical terms. It is found once, 
in a general sense, in Homer, and three times in 
Tragedy: Aeschylus Fr. 230; Sophocles Philoctetes 
825; and KoiAys pAeBds ‘cava vena’ in the most tech- 
nical sense Euripides Ion tort. Cf. Hippocrates (Vict. 
1.9) and Aristotle. 

Siapvdaivy ‘putrefy’: The medical use of drapvdaw 
‘become fungoid’ and 8iapvSnors ‘mortification,’ as well 
as other related words, suggests a medical significance 
for this word which occurs only in Aeschylus Fr. 54A 
(Smyth). 

érapyepos: The technical meaning of this word 
‘having a cataract, or film, over the eye’ occurs in 
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Aristotle (HA 609 b 16; 620 a 1). The three other 
uses, all in Aeschylus (Pr. 499, Ag. 1113, Ch. 665), 
are used metaphorically, not medically, but the medical 
background of the word must surely have been familiar 
to the poet. The word does not appear in Hippocrates, 
but dpyepuov ‘albugo, white speck on the eye’ is found 
in his Loc. Hom. 13, as well as in Sophocles (Fr. 233), 
and was glossed by Erotian 47,10 (Nachmanson). Cf. 
Hesychius I 272, 28; Pollux; Eustathius, Pp. 1430, 60. 

dagpvadyys ‘suffering from lumbago’: This adjective 
(Fr. 361), as well as the related noun and verb, is found 
in Hippocrates (Coac.). With this adjective occurs 
édvvoords (only here) ‘racked by pain’ both roots of 
which produced a number of words common to Ionic 
medicine. 

xopa ‘foetus, embryo’: Eumenides 659, also in 
Euripides Fr. 106 and metaphorically in Choephorae 
128. Here may be mentioned in passing the meta- 
phorical use of «vw in Aeschylus Fr. 44, the literal 
meaning ‘to be pregnant’ occurring'in Euripides Fr. 207. 

éuBpvov ‘foetus, embryo’: Eum. 944. This is the 
only classical use. In medicine cf. Hippocrates (Aph. 
5-52) and Aristotle (GA 746 a 1, etc.). 

aiovdw ‘foment’: Fr. 425. The word is entirely with- 
out context, and its interpretation thus not absolutely 
definite. The word is rare, however, found only here 
classically, but in medicine used by Hippocrates (Nat. 
Mul. 44; Liq. 1, etc.). 

afdxedos ‘convulsion’: Pr. 878, 1045 (metaph) ; 
also, Euripides Hipp. 1352, Fr. 751. Aeschylus must 
certainly have known this word from its use in medi- 
cine, for all formations from this root occur com- 
monly in the Hippocratic Corpus (i.e., Aph. 7, 50; 
Aer 10). The physician Bacchius of Tanagra, in his 
gloss in oaxedtopos in Hippocrates (see Erotian Fr. 
18 Nachmanson), quotes uses from the Hippolytus 
and Temenus of Euripides in illustration. 

dAéénua ‘medicine, remedy’: Pr. 479. The word 
means more than merely ‘defense’ or ‘guard.’ Its 
occurrence in Hippocrates (Mul. 2, 212) and Galen 
and its rarity (only here in classical Greek) suggest 
strongly a technical meaning. The specific medical 
significance is made more definite by its context and 
the addition of the qualifying adjective, Bpoompov, 
xpisrov, morov, defining the possible form the medi- 
cine may take. 

aadddacros ‘without convulsion’ : Ag. 1293; Sopho- 
cles Ajax 833. The noun from this root meaning 
‘convulsion’ occurs in Plato, Republic 579 e; the verb 
in Euripides (Fr. 1020) and in Hippocrates (Mul. 1, 
38). The scholiast on the Sophoclean passage referred 
to perceived the medical significance, and equates the 
root of this word with the root of aaxeAiLw. Aeschylus 
uses at least two other words also for ‘convulsion’ : 
arapaypos Fr. 169, which is used in Sophocles inter- 
changeably with oTac pos, and aToAaKTO LOS, with 


reference to a convulsive death, in Supplices 937. This 
is the only use of the word until the later medical use 
of a hemorrhage. 

dpxaia pious Ch. 280 (here used with reference to 
the flesh eaten away by a Aeyyv), a medical term used 
in Hippocrates (Art. 53). Thomson (ad loc.) cites a 
gloss of Hesychius defining and also attributing the 
term to Hippocrates. 

Haro_p W. MILLER 

FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Pelasgus in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliants 

The interpretation of Aeschylus’ Suppliants has per- 
haps naturally been approached for the most part from 
the point of view of the Danaids and their hatred for 
the marriage that is being forced upon them. This 
classic instance of implacable loathing has been var- 
iously explained as a shrinking from the rites of mar- 
riage, a projection of the antagonism of Barbarians and 
Hellenes, a conflict between the forces of Justice and 
Hubris! and in various other ways.? The further fact 
that the Suppliants was but one play of a trilogy, and 
that the subsequent known details of the myth indi- 
cate a necessary change from the note on which the 
extant play ends, likewise obtrudes itself as a factor 
that must be considered in any evaluation of the 
drama.3 

However, the problem that confronts Pelasgus, the 
Argive king, unsought and unwanted, constitutes dra- 
matic material at least as compelling as that of the plea 
of the daughters of Danaus. This fact has, to be sure, 
been the subject of earlier comment, although the chief 
emphasis has usually been placed on the implications of 
democratic responsibility inherent in the decision of 
Pelasgus to consult with his people before committing 
them finally to the protection of the supplient maidens.‘ 
By a thoughtful correlation of the responsibility of 
Pelasgus with the insistent plea of the Danaids for 
succor a strikingly modern application of the play may 
be found in the claims of the weak for protection at the 
hands of the strong.> 

But if the situation in which Pelasgus finds himself 
be examined from his own point of view, it becomes 
clear that Aeschylus had built about the behavior of 

1So H. G. Robertson, CR 50 (1936) 104-9. 

2See Campbell Bonner, “A Study of the Danaid Myth,” 
HSCPh 13.129-73. Gilbert Murray in the Introduction to his 
Translation of The Suppliant Women (Oxford University Press 
1916) offers an examination of motivation. 

3For an early but cogent statement of the incompleteness of 
the tale as it stands cf. T. G Tucker, The Supplices of 
Aeschylus (Macmillan 1889), Introduction III: The Trilogy. 

4See J. Viirtheim, Aischylos’ Schutzflehenden (Amsterdam 
1927), Introduction 1-2. : 

5Such is the theme of a recent essay by Sir Richard Living- 
stone, “The Rights of the Weak: A Modern Problem in An- 
cient Dress,” Hibbert Journal 39 (1940) 65-73. The emphasis, 
however, is still on the attitude of the Danaids. 
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the king a tragic theme of first importance. It is not 
that Pelasgus robs the Chorus of its preéminent posi- 
tion. So far as the tragedy turns on the theme of the 
hatred of the Danaids for their cousins and their claim 
for sanctuary in Argos, the maidens themselves over- 
shadow every other character. Nevertheless, Pelasgus 
emerges in a very significant manner as a tragic hero 
enmeshed in a moral problem that was not of hie own 
making.® He is confronted by the necessity of making 
a ra and momentous decision. On the one hand 
the Danaids have proved to him their kinship with Io, 
and the laws of hospitality demand that they be re- 
ceived in the ancient homeland. They have come as 
strangers, yet kin, in dire need to his court and the 
laws of Zeus may not be gainsaid. They cling as sup- 
pliants to the altars of the city’s gods and shaeaieens to 
kill themselves upon those holy places if their prayer is 
denied. In Greek eyes the threat of the Danaids to 
slay themselves in so holy a place carried an implica- 
tion of horrifying pollution that can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. The mounting passion and the abandoned 
purpose of the suppliants thus grows clear, and Pelasgus 
realizes that the impending sacrilege must at all costs 
be averted. On the other hand a powerful armament is 
fast approaching the shores of Argos in pursuit of the 
Danaids. There 1s some semblance of right on the side 
of the Egyptians, and there is the certainty of bloody 
slaughter if their claims are denied. And the unhappy 


king, weighing the unwelcome alternatives, fears alike 
to do and not to do.” 


He is the eternal type of individual or nation who, 
in the face of external necessity, clings to the fond 
hope that he may be able to isolate himself from dis- 
tasteful reality. But he is inevitably and inexorably 
brought to the realization that there is no escape from 
the responsibility with which destiny has clothed each 
man. By action or by lack of action, by acquiescence 
or denial, he must produce some effect on the fortunes 
of himself and of others, for he is to learn that “no 
man liveth unto himself and no man dieth unto him- 
self.” 

It is true that with democratic propriety he seeks to 
associate his people in the decision that he has made,8 
but the choice rested first with him and he attained the 
moral stature to choose the way of justice. In the con- 
flict of soul and in the final triumph of human con- 
science which is to lead on to disaster, Pelasgus has 
taken unto himself the high moral purpose of the 
finest of Greek tragic heroes. If the technical tragic 
flaw is lacking in his character, there is ample dramatic 
power in the initial struggle for escape and in the en- 
suing mastery of responsibility over fear which is the 
tragic triumph of the king. 


H. N. Coucu 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 





COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON VIRGIL 


Striking the Trojan Horse: Vergil and Isaac 
Porphyrogennetos 

In Vergil’s account of the Trojan horse, Capys “and 
those of better sense’ propose “terebare cavas uteri et 
temptare latebras.” This proposal is disregarded by the 
uncertain-minded Trojans (Aeneid 2.35-9). A few 
lines l2ter Laocoon casts his spear with all his might 
against the horse, but in vain. If only “impulerat ferro 
Argolicas foedare latebras,” Troy might have been 
saved (2.55). The subsequent fate of Laocoon is ac- 
cepted philosophically by the Trojans: “Et scelus ex- 
pendisse merentem Laocoonta ferunt, sacrum qui cus- 
pide robur laeserit et tergo sceleratam intorserit hastam” 
(2.229-31). 

Here evidently is one motif, the striking or piercing 
of the horse, appearing in two different “applications 
Capys’ proposal is purely practical, to detect a possible 
ambush, while Laocoon’s act! is emotional and _sacri- 
legious, and results in a catastrophe on the supernatural 





6H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (Methuen 1939), 
rectly points out that Pelasgus is without a tragic fault, but 
the denial of any relation betwen the development of the 
tragic theme and the character of Pelasgus is open to question. 

1The use of the somewhat strange foedare latebras in 55 
marks the transition from one aspect to the other. 


27; cor- 


plane. This note is written to call attention to the 
fact that the only other ancient account which stresses 
the supernatural aspects of “striking the horse” is to be 
found in the almost unknown treatise “On Things 
Which Homer Left Out” by Isaac Porphyrogennetos, 
eleventh-century emperor of Byzantium (’Igaaxiov rob 
Ilopdupoyervytov epi tov Katadedbevtwy v0 Tov 
‘Opnpov, ed. H. Hinck, Leipzig 1873). 

Homer’s two brief mentions of the horse (Odyssey 
4.271-84, 5.201-g) record only the practical purpose of 
“piercing the hollow wood with ruthless spear.” Quintus 
of Smyrna makes Cassandra, not Laocoon, “rush with 
two edged sword in hand on the direful Horse, that the 
Trojans might perceive with their own eyes the dread 
ambush within” (Posthomerica 12.571-3). Dictys of 
Crete and his followers, John Malalas, George Cedrenus, 
and Constantine Manasses, omit all mention of this 
motif, 

In Isaac’s version the striking motif is elaborated into 
the main device for getting the horse into the city. A 


summary of his account follows: 





7Cf. especially verses 356-8, 377-80. 
8Verses 365-9. The decision is implemented by the mission 
of Danaus. 
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Ulysses and Menelaus are among the Greeks inside the 
Horse. They overhear the Trojans on the wall debating 
whether or not to admit the Horse into the city. The 
Trojans decide to test the divinity of the Horse by cast- 
ing a spear at it. “If we see blood flowing from the 
wound, we shall know surely that the horse is sent from 
Heaven . . . and so can bring it inside the gate with 
due honor.” Ulysses quick-wittedly turns to Menelaus 
“and whispers in his ear the well-known proverb “He 
who is in trouble shall place a thigh.’2 By this he 
meant that Menelaus as chief sufferer and cause of the 
war, should ‘place his thigh’ out through a hole in the 
Horse so that when the Trojans cast their spear it might 
be wounded and by the blood flowing from it provide the 
necessary evidence of divine origin. Menelaus follows 
the suggestion, the Trojans are convinced, and so the 


Horse 1s brought in. “s 


“These narrow-minded fools,’’ says 
Isaac, “had not the sense to realize . . . that if the Horse 
were really divine 


. , it would instead be indestruct- 
ible and impervious to wounds made by human hands.” 
It is important to note that Isaac’s scornful comment 
implies that the story is at least not his own, and may 
confirm a statement he makes elsewhere that he de- 
rived his material “from certain pictures (?=mivaéw) 
of the ancients from which we laboriously collected 
this material” (Isaac, p. 76, Il. 22-3). In any case we 
may safely draw these conclusions: 
(1) Isaac supports Vergil 1 in attributing to the Tro- 
jans a naively superstitious attitude need the horse, 
which is turned to Greek advantage. 


(2) The absurdity of the incident is hardly greater 
than that of Vergil’s Laocoon episode, if we do not 
allow Vergil’s superior artistry to blind us. 

(3) Isaac may well have been drawing on the same 
highly imaginative accounts of the Epic Cycle which 
is the source of the ridiculous episode of Helen’s appeal 
to the Greeks within the horse in the Odyssey (4.271- 
84, and Schol. ad loc.), and which provided Vergil 
with much of his material. 

Warren E. BLAKE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Virgil, Augustus, Epicureanism 

The aim of this note is to suggest a plausible reason 
for Virgil’s seeming defection from Epicureanism. The 
ultimate cause, as I believe, was a kind of snobbery that 
had its origin in Greece. 

The word ‘snob’ is said to have arisen from the 
custom of writing “s. nob.” that is, ‘sine nobilitate,’ 
after the names of children of untitled parents in cer- 
tain English schools. In this sense the word aptly de- 
scribes colonial philosophers such as Protagoras and 
Gorgias who flourished at Athens. Men of their class, 
undoubtedly, were smart but in Athens they had no 
social standing and it irked the old families to discover 
their precious boys dashing out of the house before 





2Isaac, p. 72, 1.22 (Hinck) . The origin of this proverb, as 
well as many other points in Isaac’s narrative, still await in- 
vestigation. 


daylight to feast upon the conversation of immigrant 
nobodies. Even allowing for the mixture of human 
motives, we must admit this offense as largely social. 

The first man of Athenian birth who was capable 
of making a noise like a philosopher was Socrates, but 
his conduct offended the sensitive old families even 
more sorely than that of the smart men from the 
colonies. It remained for Plato to bestow high social 
status upon the profession of the wise man, and his 
Academy maintained this rank to the end of its ex- 
istence. This precedence was due in part to his decorous 
demeanor and personal dignity, because he was broad- 
browed, walked with an appropriate stoop and seemed 
the impersonation of profound thought. He was also a 
scion of none other than Solon and akin to many of 
the first families. In the long run his idealism helped 
also, which, in spite of lofty pretensions, had little to 
do with practical ethics and could be harmlessly ven- 
tilated in the most exclusive circles. 

However, what really exercised the trigger action that 
exalted his school to top rank was the dream of the 
philosopher king. It was this that turned the tables on 
the foreign-born experts. At last, instead of depending 
upon imported talent, the Athenians were able to dis- 
patch far and wide from Plato’s school the tutors for 
hopeful princelings. In this direction the labors of Plato 
were for a time ably seconded by the young Aristotle 
and, when the age of the Macedonian kingdoms came, 
the new courts with rare exceptions offered open doors 
of hospitality to young Academicians. 

From the social point of view the lowest rank fell to 
Epicureanism. Its founder possessed none of the claims 
to distinction that blessed the birth of Plato. A certain 
scoffer dubbed him Didaskalides ‘Schoolmasterson,’ for 
a light opinion of elementary schoolteachers prevailed. 
Even his Athenian birth was impugned, because his 
schoolmaster father was an impoverished cleruch of 
Samos. His teaching on the four essentials of death 
and the gods, pleasure and pain, became a joke unde’ 
the name of the tetrapharmakon, an ancient household 
remedy compounded of sulphur, resin, tallow and 
honey, if I remember rightly. It was as if they had 
called it “sulphur and molasses.” His crowning disquali- 
fication was due to his own choice, for it was a non- 
political philosophy that he founded, which could be 
of little interest to princes and still less to the ambitious 
friends of princes. 

Lacking social prestige, Epicurus set about extend- 
ing his system by other means. His school in Asia did 
not lapse when he migrated to Athens for the sake of 
being at the cultural center of things. By assiduous 
letter-writing he maintained every earlier connection 
and established new ones. He encouraged home study 
and group studies. He prepared beginners’ texts in the 
form of epitomes and in the course of time epitomes of 
epitomes, a graded series such as no other school pro- 
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vided. Full-time study was not expected of all; those 


who felt unable to abandon the usual mercantile callings 
were sympathetically advised and remembered in the 
course of compiline his texts. While Plato confined his 
instruction to thos who began as adolescents, Epicurus 
planned his teaching for pupils of all ages. No one, in 
his view, was too young or too old to begin the pur- 
suit of happiness. This broad appeal was manifestly to 
the petite bourgeoisie, not to the privileged classes. 
While Stoicism shared from the first the 

superiority enjoyed by Platonism and arrived in Italy 
under the high patronage of the Scipionic circle, it 1s 
apparent that Epicureanism came unheralded through 
the usual route of private study. That it was Latinized 
by one Amafinius we learn from Cicero, who informs 
us that it made a sweep of Italy, which must mean the 
municipia and colonies. In Rome it flourished only up 
to a certain point. Lucretius had difficulty in obtaining 
a patron. There is no evidence to prove that Memmius 
in any way reciprocated the poet's eager pleas for 
sympathetic support and Cicero assuredly side-stepped 
the opportunity of sponsoring or even praising with 
frankness his great poem. For social ends it was more 
prudent to profess to favor the Academy and prefer to 
“err with Plato.” Yet he discreetly leaned toward 
Stoicism, the second-best from the social standpoint. 


social 


Snobbery was late in coming to Rome. It was only in 
67 B.C. that the classes were segregated 1 in the theatre 
by the Roscian Law. The opposition to Cicero as a 
‘novus homo’ was not purely political; Catiline twitted 


him with being a small-town man from Arpinum. One 
of the major charges urged against Julius Caesar was 
the class of men with which he surrounded himself, 
social outcasts. None felt these criticisms more keenly 
than Octavianus, who was himself a target for the 
twitters. It was the social spur that actuated his mar- 
riages, first with Scribonia and later with Livia. It was 
impossible to forget how the Senate had walked out on 
his great-uncle in 49. He did not inherit or wish to 
inherit the entire entourage of Julius. For the sake of a 
family name he was glad to tolerate and honor even 
Munatius Plancus, the double-crosser. He wooed and 
promoted Valerius Messalla no less for his pedigree 
than for his talents. Social backing was his great de- 
sideratum. 


It was a foregone conclusion, therefore, when the 
time came to organize his literary propaganda, that 
from the social angle it should be as unimpeachable as 
from every other. Hence it is in no way astonishing 
that the philosophical portion of the Aeneid, the Sixth 
Book, is compounded of Platonism and Stoicism, the 
two socially correct creeds. Virgil, as a small-town man 
who had renounced the political life for the enjoyment 
of friendship and study, was adapted to get the best 
out of Epicureanism, but he was required to cooperate 
with the Princeps. The achievement that followed 
seems to have been worth the personal sacrifice. 


Norman W. DEWITT 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 





REVIEWS 


Medical Latin and Greek. By MuicNonetTe 
SpiLMAN. 88 pages. Author, Salt Lake City 1941 
$2.25 Lithoprinted 


The importance of Latin and Greek in the study of 
medicine is recognized by doctors who know enough 
of these languages to be trustworthy judges. It is not 
yet certain whether a short cut can be found to avoid 
the years of study which lead to literary competence. 
The study of Latin and Greek for purposes of reading 
is concerned largely with forms and syntax, while for 
medical purposes the chief need 1s vocabulary. The 
vocabulary that medical students need corresponds none 
too closely with the vocabulary met in ordinary reading. 
Many words, such as omentum and pus, are not found 
in college courses. Many others which are common, 
such as feces and iris are used in medicine in special 
senses. For these reasons medical Latin and Greek might 
seem to deserve a place in premedical curricula. On 
the other hand the process of learning a series of words 
merely as an exercise in memory with no opportunity 
to put them to use is a difficult feat analogous to 


memorizing a dictionary. This consideration leads me 
to believe that medical terminology for the non-classical 
student is best acquired in medical school. My only 
important objection to Dr. Spilman’s book is largely 
inseparable from its purpose: it lists words for memoriz- 
ing without adequate definition or exemplification. 


The book is lithographed on paper of ordinary type- 
writer size and contains material adequate for a course 
of five semester hours. It is divided into two parts. 
About fifty pages are given to the Latin element in 
medical terms and about forty to the Greek element. 
All five Latin declensions, the comparison of adjectives, 
numerals, and the present and perfect stems of verbs are 
described; very little is said about Greek forms. Follow- 
ing the section devoted to forms, there are full lists of 
prefixes and suffixes with examples of their use. The 
bulk of the book consists of Latin and Greek words 
arranged alphabetically, cach of which is followed by a 
few (usually three to six) medical terms of which it 
forms a part. Rarely is any effort made to define these 
terms, nor would definition of the numerous anatomical 
ones be easy. Any statement of what the ligamentum 
teres femoris is or the tunica fibrosa oculi belongs to 
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anatomy itself. The author recommends the use of a 
medical dictionary along with her book. 

It may be hard for us to admit that in most cases a 
knowledge of the classical meanings of the Latin and 
Greek words which make up a medical term 1s totally 
insufficient to supply the medical student with any 
considerable portion of the meaning with which he 
must be familiar. Nevertheless a visual and auditory 
familiarity with the words as signs of something else, 
however remotely connected, is certainly of some benefit 
in the process of remembering. The knowledge that 
nucleus means ‘kernel’ will not carry a student far in 
cytology, but it should enable him to remember the 
name and apply it correctly once a nucleus has been 
shown to him. 


A trait conspicuous in Dr. Spilman’s book is her 
love of the recondite. It is characteristic that under 
nascor she writes not natal mortality or simply natal, 
but natimortality. Under autos she writes: “excitatory 
autocoid, autoserum therapy, autoclave, autarcesis,” but 
not the common words autolysis and autopsy. She in- 
serts arkys ‘net’ simply to give arkyochrome. I confess 
to my shame as a classicist and a doctor that less than 
three-fourths of the medical terms in the book are 
familiar to me. Her erudition shows itself especially in 
the ten review exercises, which contain about a hundred 
words each for the student to figure out. Here is a series 
of words in the order she gives them taken from one 
of the review lessons: “aparthrosis, chloroprivic, teles- 
thesia, allelocatalytic, axofugal, lymphaden, arteriagra.” 

Dr. Spilman’s book is the most satisfactory text of 
medical Latin and Greek that I know. There is too 
much in it rather than too little. A careful check of the 
vocabulary lists revealed no omissions. The one mis- 
print which I found (31) has pedagogical value: mal 
de mere. On occasion the author does more in the way 
of explanation than I have indicated so far, and in 
doing so points the way to what I should consider the 
perfect book. For example, under the root chy ‘pour’ 
she writes: 


chylos, juice; the milk fluid absorbed by the 
lacteals during digestion 
chymos, juice; the liquid mass resulting from 
gastric digestion of the food 
parenchyma, parenchymat—, something pour- 
ed in beside; the fundamental or functional 
parts of an organ as distinguished from 
its framework of connective tissue, or 
stroma 
receptaculum chyli; ecchymosis; chyluria; pa- 
renchymatitis; chymification 
This clear, accurate and simple definition of three 
medical terms appears to me to be needed with many 
more. She might have done as well with receptaculum 


chyli, ecchymosis, and chyluria. | should be glad to 


do without parenchymatitis and chymification if I could 
have the more important word mesenchyme. 


FREDERICK L. SANTEE 
KENYON COLLEGE 


Servius and His Sources in the Commentary on 
the Georgics. By Louis F. HAckEMANN. 1x, go 
pages. Privately printed, New York 1940 


The purpose of this dissertation is briefly indicated 
in a Preface: this treatise attempts neither to 
condemn nor to praise Servius unrestrictedly, but to 
discover the true character of his interest in Vergil 
and of his scholarship and expository technique as 
demonstrated in his commentary on the Georgics.” 
There are five chapters: (1) om Modern Texts and 
Sources; (II) Servius—Life and Character; (III) 
Servius’ Library—Technical Sources; (IV) Servius’ 
Library—Literary Sources; (V) Servius on Agriculture. 
These are followed by a conclusion, three appendices, 
a bibliography, and an index. 


In confining himself to the text of the vulgate 
Servius on the Georgics, the author has avoided the 
pitfalls which the text of Thilo may present to the 
uninitiated. In discussing, however, Servius’ use of 
Varro (1g), the reference to the citation by Servius on 
Georgics 1.166 is ambiguous, for we owe the quotation 
to one of the Daniel manuscripts.! Elsewhere, the 
vulgate serves as a basis for a searching investigation 
in order to determine whether or not the commentator 
made use of all the sources which Vergil depended 
upon in writing his didactic poem on agriculture. These 
possible sources are then compared with the rather 
scanty references which Servius thought fit to include 
in his school commentary. 

The fact that Servius was a grammaticus—not a 
rhetor like his chief model, Aelius Donatus—does net 
seem to be sufficiently stressed in this study of Servius’ 
deficiencies. There is no question that the commenta- 
tor’s sins of omission—yes, and of commission—are very 
glaring. The author has certainly achieved his purpose 
in his third and fourth chapters. He has the superla- 
tive advantage of being at home in technical knowledge 
of the farm. The reviewer has always felt that modern 
commentators show a woeful lack of knowledge of the 
ordinary rudiments of rustic life. It will be a fortunate 
day when both the Eclogues and Georgics will be edited 
by scholars who, following Dr. Hackemann, aspire to 
be both coloni and cultivators of the muse of literary 
criticism as well. 





1The confusion and inaccuracy of the data presented on 
pages 4o-1 on the Servian note on Georgics 3.37 come, it 
seems, from depending on the apparatus criticus of Ashmore’s 
edition of Terence, Andria 857. 
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The shortcomings of the fourth-century commenta- 
tor are apparent to all who might wish to illustrate the 
pages of a poet with more chen the dull detritus of 
even the least obtuse of modern comments. To take an 
example at haphazard, the usually good work of Papil- 
lon and Haigh (whom Dr. Hackemann frequently fol- 
lows) is filled with reflections of Servius and Servius 
Danielis on the highly poetic passage which describes 
the simple life of the old gardener of Tarentum (Geor- 
gics 4.116-46). On 125 1s cited in the modern com- 
ment the same passage from the Silvae of Statius that 
is found in Servius. The interesting historical comment 
concerning the settlement of Pompey’ s veterans in 

Calabria is given by both the ancient and the modern 
commentator. The verses 132-3 certainly have the es- 
sence of true poetry: 

seraque revertens 

nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 
But the commentaors are silent here, for their purpose 
is to understand and only incidentally to point the way 
to aesthetic appreciation. Nor is Servius interested in 
the social sciences: see the interesting note of W. E. 
Heitland (Agricola, 2.30-1) on this passage. The 
fourth-century commentator, as noted by Dr. Hacke- 
mann, failed to see the Lucretian color in the celebrated 
passage in the second Georgic (490-1), although he 
does catch the significance of the pathetic word in- 
glorius a few lines above. 


The conclusions presented by the author are brief 
and to the point (54). Some of these are worth noting. 
Servius did not write a commentary on the Georgics 
in order to produce a hand-book on farming and its 
techniques. He undertook the interpretation ‘a Virgil 
as a labor of love. He was a true teacher and lover of 
the past who deserves to be classified among the pre- 
eminent scholars of his day. 

The bibliography seems quite complete. An import- 
ant ‘omission is H. Georgii's analysis in Philologus, 
suppl. IX 2 (1904) 211-2 os the ancient scholia on the 
Bucolics and Georgics. 

JOHN J. H. SavacE 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Greek Tragedy. A Literary Study. By H. D. F. 
KitTo. x, 410 pages. Methuen, London 1939 155. 


This excellent book ought to have been reviewed in 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY more than a year ago. I owe a 
sincere apology to the author, to the editors, and to the 
readers of both book and magazine. Let me begin by 
recommending it to all lovers of Greek tragic poetry, 
and by assuring them that they will find it full of 
mn weighed knowledge, and hard think- 
ing on one of the hardest and noblest branches of 
literature. It is difficult to think of any reader who 
would not be interested and instructed by reading Mr. 


good sense, 


Kitto’s book. There are only two prerequisites: you 
must be prepared to work at it; and you must have 
already read at least half the Greek tragedies—the rest 
you will read as you go on. 

Beginning with the most primitive and strange, and 
somehow one of the most touching of the plays, 
Aeschylus’ The Suppliants, Mr. Kitto takes us through 
the entire library of Greek tragedy. He gives separate 
treatment to each of the more remarkable dramas— 
unique ones like The Persians, monumental ones like 
Oedipus at Colonus, and eccentric ones like The 
Bacchantes. Others, which seem to be members of a 
single group—like Ion, Helen, and Alcestis—he treats 
together in a single chapter. The book is punctuated by 
admirable essays binding together and separating the 
exegetical chapters, working out the common character- 
istics in one group of plays: thirty fine pages, for in- 
stance, on the technique of Euripides. By the end of the 
book we have travelled from the youth of tragedy, 
through its prime, to its decay; we have learnt how the 
three great poets worked at their 2 épyov, and what sort 
of job they thought it was; and we have seen the thirty 
tragedies, which to the inexperienced reader look so 
monotonously and classically alike, distinguished, classi- 
fied, and described with really astonishing finesse. They 
have all become individuals: they are as different as the 
stars the watchman counted from Agamemnon’s roof, 
those potentates of the sky. 

Individualization is one of Mr. Kitto’s chief aims. 
Indeed, he might have called his book “The Greek 
Tragedies. ” Feeling that many uniquely valuable quali- 
ties are overlooked by critics who write simply on 
“Greek tragic poetry” as if it were a monolith instead 
of a cluster of diverse jewels, he devotes a great deal 
of time and energy to pointing out the peculiar prob- 
lems which a dramatist set himself in one given play. 
Character after character is analysed within the frame- 
work of one drama, and their relationships are explain- 
ed, with a subtle care which makes us conscious once 
again of the enormous thoughtfulness and depth of 
emotion that lie, iceberg-like, beneath its brief 1200 
lines. It would of course be impossible to do this if we 
had anything like the whole mass of Greek tragic 
poetry. Mr. Kitto’s justification is that we have less 
than three dozen plays left; and that these, although 
not all the best, include some of the very best. To 
change the simile, he is like the geographer of a lost 
continent who cannot map the huge plains and sunken 
valleys, so that he must linger on the mountain peaks 
which still rise, incredible islands, above the waves. 

As I have said, he is extremely successful. This kind 
of close discussion of separate poems er plays is very 
difficult to do. It easily becomes boring (which he 
never does) or extravagant (which he never does either, 
but which so many German expositions turn out to be 
when you have fought your way through them). It 
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might be said that his interest was too exclusively con- 
centrated on dramatic problems, on “treating the plays 
as plays.’ He tells us hardly anything, for example, of 
the vocabularies used by the three poets, and (though 
he sometimes explains a choric rhythm) little of the 
remarkable differences in their general verse-technique; 
and yet these matters too contribute to the total dra- 
matic effect, colour the thought and define the char- 
acters. There is little more about the relation of each 
play to its time, to its audience, and to its critics: 
Aristotle appears often, Aristophanes very seldom. But 
all through you feel that you are in contact with an 
acute and energetic mind; even if you may not agree 
with all his conclusions, you are certain that they are 
based on mature knowledge and exceptional taste. 


If the book has a fault, it is that it is too individual. 
Writing a book on Greek tragedy now entails recording 
and discussing the chief opinions which past scholars 
have held about the problems with which it deals. 
There are many, of course, which are not worth men- 
tioning; they were coined to win the reputation of 
cleverness through exaggeration. But there are others 
which may be right; or which, even when wrong, are 


distorted images of the truth. (Ridgeway thought all 


tragedy sprang from and preserved a tomb-ritual.) The 
final book on Greek tragedy, which will never be writ- 
ten, will take account of the chief of these theories, as 
illustrations of the main approaches to each problem; 
and will out-argue them or assimilate what is good in 
them. Greek tragedy is too distant for us now to be 
existing in a luminous void. We must see it, not 
through one man’s mind alone, but through the accu- 
mulated interpretation and taste of centuries. But Mr. 
Kitto mentions other scholars rarely and briefly. Most 
of his book is like a monologue or a Socratic conversa- 
tion; and it is a tribute to his exquisite taste and his 
graceful style that we seldom notice how personal it 
all is. 


Looking back, I believe that is why it took me so 
long to review it. I read it as soon as the Editor sent it 
to me; and then again a fortnight later. I tried to write 
a review of it at once, and failed. Since then I have 
read it four times, and every time something about it 
baffles me. It is an elusive book, but there is no doubt 
that it is a good one. | wish there were more elusive 
books like this. 

GILBERT HIGHET 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


Microfilm or photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained through Bibliofilm Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; film copying 
from books and serials is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Longinus. [DER OLsEN. The Argument of Long- 
inus’ On the Sublime. Philological and historical studies 
of the treatise are inadequate, in that they neglect the 
“dialectical apparatus which underlies the work.” There 
is need of logical analysis of the treatise as it has been 
handed down in the tradition, of exhibiting it “as a 
reasoned structure, that is, as an argument,” and of 
considering it wholly in that light, quite apart from its 
grammatical and historical interest. After preliminary 
considerations, basic for the argument, the main body 
of Longinus’ discussion turns on three problems: clari- 
fication of the end sought after, i.e., sublimity and its 
opposites (sections 2-8), demonstration of the means 
as being conducive to this end (8-9), and enumeration 
and discussion of the means and of the various problems 
which they entail (9 to the end). 

Modern Philology 39 (1942) 225-58 (Spaeth) 
Romains ? ou 


Theophrastus. Victor CHAPoT. 
Phocéens? ‘Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 5.8.2, speaks of 
an carly Roman attempt to colonize Corsica. Since such 
an attempt was unlikely, Chapot suggests the substitutes 
Of Pwoxaiovs for ‘Popaiovs: 


REA 42 (1940) 400-7 (DeWitt) 


Thucydides. [,. Bonin. Diodote contre Cléon. A 
discussion of the stylistic qualities, method, and argu- 
mentation of Diodotus’ speech, Thucydides 3.42-47. 
Editors in general have been carried away by admira- 
tion for Cleon’s astuteness and have failed to under- 
stand the merits of Diodotus’ thesis. 

REA 42 (1940) 36-52 (DeWitt) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


DinsmMoor, WILLIAM Bett. The Correlation of Greek 
Archaeology with History. The foundations for the 
greatest monuments of Athens were laid during the 
period of the Athenian democracy, from the overthrow 
of the tyranny in 510 B.c. to the Peace of Callias with 
Persia in the spring of 449 p.c. The Persian Wars 
(499-449 p.c.) are illustrated by the extant archaeological 
remains. Architecture during these fifty years consisted, 
for the most part, of secular and civic buildings (such 
as the Tholos) and of fortification walls. The artic: 
ends with the laying out of the Parthenon on the morn- 
ing of the Panathenaic festival of July 28, 447 B.c., to 
be speedily followed by the Propylaea and the other 
marble buildings of the Periclean age. Demosthenes was 
not unjustified when he stated that they were built 
from the spoils of Marathon; “they exemplified in 
monumental and matchless form the ultimate victory of 
democracy.” 

Leland Studies! 185-216 

Frantz, Attison. Turkish Pottery from the Agora. 
Catalogue and brief discussion of ten deposits in the 
Agora. There are a few slight indications of absolute 
date. Little artistic merit is found in the pottery. Ill 
Hesneria 11 (1942) 1-28 (Durham) 


IStudies in the History of Culture. The Discipline of the 
Humanities. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis., 1942. 


(Levine) 
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Ross, Marvin CHauNcEY. A Group of Coptic In- 
cense Burners. Eight very similar burners (including 
one, hitherto unpublished, in the Walters Art Gallery), 
depicting a lion attacking a boar, may be dated near 500 
A.D. and seem to come from the Thebaid. III. 


AJA 46 (1942) 10-2 


SmitH, E. Barpwin. The Megaron and tts Roof. 
An examination of the evidence for the megaron in 
Asia Minor, the Thessalian and Danubian regions, and 
in Greece, which supports the theory that the gabled 
roof was a consistent feature of this form of isolated 
building from the earliest times in all areas. III. 

AJA 46 (1942) 99-118 (Walton) 
lixplorations in Elis, 1939. The 
results of a survey of surface remains of antiquity, 
chiefly in the zone between the Peneios and _ the 
Alpheios Rivers, are here tabulated. Early Helladic re- 
mains appear now for the first time. The early Iron 
Age, before the eighth century, is still a blank. There 
was great activity and growth in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, followed by a decline in the Hellenistic per- 
iod. TI. 

AJA 46 (1942) 77-89 (Walton) 

Younc, Ropney S. Graves from the Phaleron Ceme- 
tery. Republication of 26 of the 87 graves excavated 
by Pelekides. The evidence of Protocorinthian vases 
found in the graves permits the establishment of both a 
relative and an absolute chronology. While most of the 
vases found here were cheap, second-rate ware, they 
show the development of Proto-Attic shapes and help 
to approximate a chronology for more important vases 
of the seventh century. III. 


AJA 46 (1942) 23-57 


(Walton) 


SPERLING, JEROME. 


(Walton) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


3LOOMFIELD, LEONARD. Philosophical Aspects of Lan- 
guage. Language is the medium through which persons 
in a speech community codrdinate their actions. Lan- 
guage is part of the social pattern of the group. Lan- 
guage unites individuals into social organism. It is to 
the social organism what the nervous system is to the 
individual. Since each community is formed by the 
activity of language, the culture of a given group or 
society will advance to the extent that it eliminates all 
pseudo-scientific talk, a priort reasoning, scholasticism, 
and other forms of pseudo-philosophizing. 


Leland Studies 173-7 (Levine) 


Boas, FRANZ. Language and Culture. “In every cul- 
ture the vocabulary reflects the relation of man to his 
natural environment and gives testimony of the kind of 
life he leads.” It is the culture of a group that deter- 
mines the length and breadth of a vocabulary capable 
of expressing concrete as well as abstract ideas. Gen- 
eral experience in the field of linguistic data “proves 
that language is a reflex of culture and that there are 
everywhere linguistic devices that enable the language 
to follow the demands of culture.” Culture, therefore, 
whatever its nature, may be said to control language 
more than language may be said to exert an influence 
upon culture. 

Leland Studies 178-84 (Levine) 


CLaFLIN, Epitu Frances. The Middle Verb videri. 
The older, or original meaning in Latin is ‘seem, ap- 
pear’; the meaning ‘be seen’ is a late development. The 
tendency in grammars and elsewhere to give ‘be seen’ 
as original is the result of a desire to parallel active 
paradigms and their meanings with corresponding 


passives. Evidence within Latin itself and the evidence 
of primary meanings of IE cognates of videri support 
the author’s thesis. 

Lang 18 (1942) 26-32 


FLETCHER, Harris. 


(Gummere) 


A Note on Two Words in Milt- 
on’s History of Muscovia. The words ‘Cursemay’ and 
‘Rossomakka’ (both apparently unknown to English 
lexicographers) are transliterations of Russian words 
and are taken by Milton from Hakluyt and Purchas. A 
‘cursemay’ is a low tavern or pot-house. A ‘Rossomakka’ 
is a voracious animal of northern latitudes, otherwise 
known as the gulo borealis, ‘glutton,’ or wolverine. 

PhQ 20 (1941) 501-11 (P. F. Jones) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


ASHTON, JOHN W. The Fall of Icarus. The story 
of the fall of Icarus was often used in England during 
the Renaissance to warn against the dangers of too- 


great intellectual curiosity. 
PhQ 20 (1941) 345-51 (P. F. Jones) 
Shake- 


3ALDWIN, T. W. Perseus Purloins Pegasus. 
speare’s reference to Perseus as the rider of Pegasus in 
I Henry IV, Henry V, and Troilus and Cressida indi- 
cates his familiarity with Renaissance grammar school 
versions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses containing illustra- 
tions showing Perseus mounted on Pegasus. 


PhQ 20 (1941) 361-70 (P. F. Jones) 


30NNER, CAMPBELL. Eyes that See and Ears that 
Hear. Although Greece was the home of the gods, it 
was also the home of human beings, “of the earth and 
very earthy, who admired the rugged greatness of 
Aeschylus and the dynamic oratory of Pericles, and 
loved the beautiful serenity of Sophocles’ vision of life.” 
The article attacks the myth that Athens was inhabited 
by a tribe of supermen, either poets, philosophers or 
orators. The truth is, as shown from examples drawn 
from the fragments of the lost plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, that the Greeks, in the midst of their poetic 
and philosophic creations, were capable of exercising a 
perspicacity, a keenness, in regard to the simpler things 
of every-day life and experience. It is this perception, 
with the power to express it, that has determned the 
dynamic, spontaneous vitality of the Greek genius. 
Le'and Studies 1-10 (Levine) 


Hupson, Hoyt H. Current Iinglish Translations of 
The Praise of Folly. Of the two English translations 
of Erasmus’ Ecomium Moriae available to the modern 
reader, the rendering of John Wilson (1668) is prefer- 
able to that of White Kennett (1683), though neither 
version does justice to the original. 


PhQ 20 (1941) 250-65 (P. F. Jones) 


MALONE, KEMP. Gruntvig on Paradise Lost. Grunt- 
vig did not consider Paradise Lost a satisfactory epic 
because it did not fit his conception of epic poetry: an 
epic poem, he believed, should celebrate a particular and 
significant instance of the historical process, which he 
defined as the triumph of good over evil in human 
affairs. 

PhQ 20 (1941) 512-5 (P. F. Jones) 

RAND, FE. K. The Metamorphosis of Ovid in “Le 
Roman de la Rose.” This poem, begun by Guillaume de 
Lorris and completed by Jean de Meun, like the Chanson 
de Roland and the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, is a 
typical product of the Middle Ages and deserves serious 
study. There is ample proof that Guillaume drew freely 
from the works of Ovid, especially the Ars Amatoria, 
and adapted what he needed to a Christian chivalric 
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setting. Guillaume “is writing no Ovide moralisé; he 
presents an Ovide décidément métamorphosé . . . sartor 
resartus.” 

Leland Studies 103-21 (Levine) 


PHILOSOPHY. SCIENCE 


Boyce, Grorck K. Significance of the Serpents on 
Pompeian House Shrines. Preller and Wissowa in- 
terpreted the serpents on house shrines as representa- 
tions of the genius (and juno, if there were two) of 
the owners. This is not supported by the ancient evi- 
dence, either literary or archaeological. The serpent 
here, as on the compita, must be considered as the 
genius loci, and the only significance of the number is 


artistic. III. 
AJA 46 (1942) 13-22 (Walton) 
I. The Month Phoinm- 


Dow, STERLING. Corinthiaca. 

kaios. The month-name Phoinikaios, attested for 
Corinth and some of her colonies, implies a festival, 
otherwise unknown, ra gowixaa- This is to be asso- 
ciated with the cult of Athena Phoenike, which seems 
therefore to have been an important cult of early 
Corinth. 

AJA 46 (1942) 69-72 (Walton) 


Go.pMAN, Hetty. The Origin of the Greek Herm. 
The herm is not connected with the cult of the dead, in 
origin, nor did it develop out of an original aniconic 
sacred stone. It is an adaptation to stone of a primitive 
type, especially associated with the Dionysos of the 
sacred marriage, which consisted of a wooden shaft, a 
cross bracket of lopped-off branches, a mask, and 
garment. The phallus was also transferred from Dio- 
nysos to Hermes. III. 


AJA 46 (1942) 58-68 


RELIGION, 


(Walton) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


BLAKE, Ropert P. The Monetary Reforms of Ana- 
stasius I and its Economic Implications. In the year 
498 a.p. Anastasius I abandoned the small copper coin 
which had been minted by his predecessors, and replaced 
it by a new series of an entirely different type. The 
economic implications of this change are based upon 
the interpretation of two passages, one from the 
chronicle of John Malalas of Antioch and the other 
from the much discussed passage of Marcellinus Comes 
in his chronicle under the year 498. “It was an attempt 
on the emperor’s part to bring about a stabilization at a 
figure not too far removed from current market rates 
of the ratio between gold and copper by introducing a 
series of multiple coin units, and by calling in or de- 
monetizing issues of carlier emperors and also by 
establishing an exchange ratio between them and the 
dominant coin, the solidus.” 

Leland Studies 84-97 (Levine ) 

CnapouTier, F. Héléne, soeur d’Aphrodite. The dedi- 
catory phrase ‘to Helen, sister of Aphrodite’ in Greek 
on the inside of the rim of a small cup in the Cairo 
Museum (published by P. Perdrizet, Ann. du Service 
des Ant. d’Egypte, 36, 5-10) does not mean that Helen 
was literally the sister of Aphrodite because both were 
daughters of Zeus. Sister is used in the sense of a 
similarity or a vague relationship (e.g. ‘dust, sister of 
the mud’). Helen presided over feminine beauty; in 
this she had much in common with Aphrodite, though 
not specifically her ‘sister.’ 

REA 42 (1940) 59-63 (DeWitt) 

Cumont, F. Trajan “Kosmokrator’ ? Discussion of 
a fragment of a terra-cotta revetment from the Louvre 


showing three zodiacal signs in the border, part of a 
sunburst, and an upraised hand grasping a lighted torch. 
The letters Q. R. F. F. Optimo P., with another letter 
restored as R, are visible; possibly Q(uae) (R(es) 
F(elix) F(austa) Optimo PR(incipi). The complete 
design perhaps suggests that Trajan was, like Alexander, 
the heir of Darius, the kosmokrator, associated with the 
sun, 
REA 42 (1940) 408-11 (DeWitt) 
DEMARGNE, P. Sur un alabastre crétois de l’époque 
orientalisante. Publication of a vase in the museum of 
Candia (as of December 1938) found near Mallia, at 
the village of Vrachasi. Decorated with a crouching 


lion. Probably seventh century. E 
REA 42 (1940) 106-10 (DeWitt) 
Ouiver, JAMES H. Greek Inscriptions. Forty-one 


catalogues of Athenian officials of the imperial period. 
An appendix gives a revised list of archons from the 
accession of Augustus to the end of the fifth century. 
Illustrated and indexed. 
Hesperia 11 (1942) 29-103 (Durham) 
Sanpers, Henry A, The Appointment of a Guardian 
by the Prefect of Egypt. A document of the period 
126-132 a.p. It is the first tablet of a diptych, inscribed 
both on the inside wax and in duplicate on the outside 
wood. The abbreviation at the end of the copy on wax 
is to be expanded: b(is) d(e) e(a) r(e) e(odem) 
e(xemplo) t(abulae) s(upra) s(criptae) s(unt). IIL. 
AJA 46 (1942) 94-8 (Walton) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALBRIGHT, W. F. The Réle of the Canaanites in the 
History of Civilization. The word “Canaanite” is his- 
torically, geographically, and culturally synonymous 
with “Phoenician.” Since the excavations of Flinders 
Petrie in 1890 at Tell-el-Hesi, the chronology of “ordin- 
ary Bronze-Age artifacts is better established in Pales- 
tine than in any other country of the Near East except 
Egypt.” The history of the Canaanites is traced from 
the fourth millennium in Palestine and Southern Syria 
to the foundation of Carthage in the late ninth century 
and the subsequent outflow of Greek colonization east- 
ward to the littoral of Asia Minor and westward to 
southern Italy and Sicily, a period of about 3000 years. 
The Phoenicians did play an important part in the early 
history of the Mediterranean, before the beginning of 
Greek colenization, especially in the realm of art. “It 
cannot be accidental that the period when Phoenician 
art most powerfully affected the Greeks was also the 
time at which the alphabet was borrowed.” Albright 
places the date of the transmission of the Phoenician 
alphabet “in the carly eighth century or possibly the 
late ninth.” Phoenician literary art greatly influenced 
the books of the Old Testament, especially the later 
prophets such as Ezekiel, Habakkuk and the Exilic 
parts of Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah, the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Song of Songs, ete. 


Leland Studies 11-50 (Levine) 
Spetser, E. A. Some Sources of Intellectual and 
Social Progress in the Ancient Near East. An attempt 


to evaluate the development of science and govern- 
ment in Mesopotamia with science and government in 
Iigypt. Mesopotamian writing, our oldest known script, 
was a direct outgrowth of a social order founded on 
the principle of private property and the recognition of 
personal rights. Hence the economic origin of writing 
in Mesopotamia. There was no divine right of kingship 
in Mesopotamia as existed in Egypt. This basic differ- 
once in government accounts, in the main, for the 
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greater vitality and intensiveness of Mesopotamian of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid on 
science in all its branches. Italian humanism. 


Leland Studies 51-62 (Levine) 

UtumMan, B. L. Some Aspects of Italian Humanism. 
Suggestions for an inquiry into the possible role of 
France in feeding the culture-hungry Italians of the 
fourteenth century for an investigation of the influence 


PhQ 20 (1941) 212-23 CP. F. Jones) 
ZHEBELEV, S. A. QO “tiranti tridsati’ v Afinakh. A 

review of the working of the government of Athens at 

the time of the tyranny of the Thirty. 

VDI 10 (1940) 27-33 (McCracken) 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Anonymous. ‘The Elegiae in Maecenatem, with In- 
troduction, Text, Translation and Commentary by 
Mary Cecinta Minter. 176 pages. Privately printed, 
Philadelphia 1941 (Dissertation, University of Penn- 
sylvania) 

Columella. Asu, Harrison Boyp. Lucius Junius 
Moderatus Columella on Agriculture with a Recension 
of the Text and an English Translation in three vol- 
umes. Volume I, Res Rustica I-IV. xxix, 461 pages. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge; William Heine- 
mann, London 1941 (Loeb Classical Library) $2.50 

Euripides. Gruse, G. M. A. The Drama of Euripides. 
Methuen, London 1941 22/6 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Peyre, Henri. L/influence des littératures antiques 
sur la littérature francaise moderne. Etat des travaux. 
106 pages. Yale University Press, New Haven 1941 
(Yale Romanic Studies, XIX) $2 

Puitiips, JAMES Emerson, Jr. The State in Shakes- 
peare’s Greek and Roman Plays. xi, 230 pages. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 1940 (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 


ture, No. 149) $2.75 
PritcHARD, JoHN Paur. Return to the Fountains. 
Some Classical Sources of American Criticism. xiii, 


271 pages. Duke University Press, Durham 1942 $3 
RicHARrDS, GRANT. Housman 1897-1936. With an In- 
troduction by Mrs. E. W. Symons and Appendices by 
G. B. A. Fletcher and Others. xxii, 495 pages, illus- 
trated. Oxford University Press, New York 1942 $4 
RYAN, GRANGER and HELMuT RIPPERBERGER. 
De Voragine, The Golden Legend, a 
Legenda Sanctorum. Two volumes: 
Longmans, Green, New York 1941 $5 
TREVELYAN, Humpurey. Goethe and 
322 pages. Macmillan, New York 1942 


Jacobus 


Translation of 
356, 425 pages. 


the Greeks. xvi, 
$3.75 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


BuxtorF, Peter. Die lateinischen Grabinschriften in 
der Stadt Basel. 224 pages. Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 
3asel 1940 (Dissertation) 4.80 M. 


FONTENROSE, JosEPH FE. Notes on Some Didymaean 
Inscriptions. 10 pages. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1942 (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 12, 
No. 9) 

Losk., F. 
Edited with translations and notes by E. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XVIII. 
Lope., C.. H. 


xii, 215 pages, frontis- 
London 


P. WEGENER. 
Egypt Exploration Society, 


Roperts, and E, 
piece, 14 plates. 
1941 ($5.25) 

Merlin et Cage. L’année épigraphique. Année 1939, 
116 pages. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1940 
a5: &¢: 

A Short Manual of Greek 
Sitjhoff, Leyden 1941 5.75 fl. 


VAN GRONINGEN, B. A. 
Palacography. 59 pages. 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


AvericHt, WittiAM Foxwe... Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel. xii, 238 pages. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore 1942 (The Ayer Lectures of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School 1942 $2.25 


DinsmMoor, WinniaAM Bett. Observations on the 
Hephaisteion. 171 pages, 76 figures, frontispiece. Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens (Princeton) 
1941 (Hesperia, Supplement V) $5 


IncHo.t, HARALD. Rapport préliminaire sur sept 
campagnes de fouilles 4 Hama en Syrie. 154 pages, 48 
plates and charts. Danish Academy of Sciences, Copen- 
hagen 1940 


Mytonas, GeorcE EMMANUEL. The Hymn to De- 
meter and Her Sanctuary at Eleusis. xii, 99 pages, 2 
plates. Washington University, St. Louis 1942 (Wash- 
ington University Studies, New Series, Language and 
Literature, No. 13) $1 


Rostovrzerr, M. The Animal Style in South Russia 


and China. xvi, 112 pages, 34 plates. Nijhoff, The 
Hague 1940 20 fl. 
HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 


\GARD, Water R. What Democracy Meant to the 
Grecks. xii, 278 pages. University of North Carolina 


Press, Chapel Hill 1942 $3 


Casson, STANLEY. Greece against the Axis. 
trated. Hamilton, London 1942 8/6 

CHACONAS, STEPHEN GEorGE. Adamantios Korias. A 
Study in Greek Nationalism. 181 pages. Columbia 
University Press, New York 1942 (Columbia Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 490) $2.50 
Man Makes Himself. Watts, 


Illus- 


GORDON, 
2/6 


CHILDE, V. 
London 194] 





Davis, Homer W., Ed. Greece Fights. The 
People Behind the Front. 96 pages, 2 illus- 
trations. American Friends of Greece, New 
York 1942 $1 











GRAEBER, ISAQUE. Jews in the Gentile World: The 


Problem of Antisemitism. Macmillan, New York 
1941 $4 
Stace, W. T. The Destiny of Western Man. xi, 322 


Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 1942 $3 


pages 
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